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The GUIDEPOST 


Anna Was a Nuisance 


Anna was a nuisance, and I don’t 
think she will mind my telling you so. 
In the first place, at the time she was a 
nuisance she really enjoyed being one and 
wanted everybody to know about it; and 
in the second place, Anna isn’t her real 
name, so you won’t be able to discover who 
she is. But she certainly is a real person. 

Anna was in the sixth grade when I first 
knew her. She was also in Pathfinders 
while I was Pathfinder director. And al- 
ways, Anna was trying to think up some 
new way to make trouble. 

Teachers and ministers talked to her, 
pointing out the foolishness of what she 
was doing and asking her to think more 
about giving her life to God and being a 
real Christian. 

But Anna wasn’t interested. “I’m having 
too much fun,” she would say. 

Then she moved away with her family, 
and the years went by. 
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One day I got a letter. “‘Dear Elder Max- 
well,” it said, “I’ve been studying the Bible 
with the Bible teacher at the academy I’m 
attending now, and I understand things 
much better than I did. I’m sorry I was such 
a nuisance in Pathfinders. Would you please 
forgive me?” 

Would I forgive her? Of course I would. 
As soon as I could I wrote her a letter tell- 
ing her so. 

Then came the inevitable school-paper @ 
campaign, and Anna wrote asking if I 
would subscribe, and I did. 


As each issue came, I studied it carefully 
to see if there was any news of Anna. I 
was particularly interested to see whether, 
now that she was really trying to live the 
Christian life, she was getting on better 
at school or worse. It wasn’t long before 
I began to find out. 


In the first issue I saw that she had been 
elected to the staff of the school paper. 
That looked good. ‘ 

Then, just before Christmas I opened 
the paper and saw a picture of the junior 
class officers. There was Anna, elected vice- 
president, the highest honor a class gives 
a girl. I scanned the paper further and saw 
there was an honor roll. Would Anna be 
on it? She was, and high up, too! 

So being a real Christian has made Anna 
more popular than before and has helped 
her get better grades than she used to get. 
But that’s not all. 


I wrote her at once congratulating her. 
I was still wondering if she felt that there 
is as much fun to life when one is trying 
to be a real Christian as there is when one 
is trying to be a nuisance. Back came this 
wonderful statement, “I believe that the 
late teens are the best years of a person’s 
life. Mine at least.” 


So now that Anna has stopped being a 
nuisance and started to be a real Christian, 
she is more popular, her grades are better, 
and she is a lot happier. 


It sounds as though being a real Chris- 
tian pays off, doesn’t it? 


Your friend, 


Nbumence Waal 





Five Hundred Miles for a 
TOOTHACHE . 


By FERNE ELLINGWORTH 


W-W-W! Mo-m-m-my” Russell wailed! 
“My tooth hurts!” 

We were living at Suji Mission in Tan- 
ganyika, Africa, and the nearest dentist was 
at the little settlement of Moshi, near the 
foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, one hundred 
miles away over very bad roads. 

“Try to be brave, my boy. Perhaps it will 
get better by-and-by,” I said. 

But the big tooth continued to ache, and 
we decided there was nothing to do but 
make the trip. Hurriedly putting some food 
and nightclothes into the car, we started off. 

The trip seemed especially long and hot 
and dusty and bumpy to the poor little 
sufferer. But we finally arrived and went at 
once to the office of the one and only den- 
tist. He was out! 

A friendly Indian, learning of our trou- 
ble, remarked, “It is possible that the den- 
tist might be in Arusha fifty miles farther 
on. 

Having come this far we were not to be 
easily turned away, and bundling poor Rus- 
sell into the car, we set off again. Arriving 
at Arusha, we went immediately up the 
stairs to the dentjst’s waiting room, only to 
find the door locked and barred, and a 
notice saying the good man was away on 
vacation! I guess one just isn’t supposed to 
develop toothache when the dentist is on 
vacation! 

Disappointed, we turned away. The one 
hundred and fifty miles back home seemed 
extra long and tiring, and the road even 
more bumpy than before, as we tried wea- 
rily to think up a solution to our problem. 
Perhaps every missionary should also be a 


doctor and a dentist. It would surely help 
with some problems and save many hours 
of anxiety! 
“Well,” said daddy, “if Russell isn’t bet- 
ter by morning perhaps we'd better try 
To page 17 


Russell's tooth ached and his face felt terribly 
swollen, but it was hundreds of miles to a dentist. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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MY PRIVATE CAMPING TRIP 


AS TOLD BY RICK ARMSTRONG TO IVY R. DOHERTY 


| ALWAYS used to think my mother was 
pretty old-fashioned. No matter what I 
wanted to do or where I turned, she seemed 
to be able to think of a whole list of restric- 
tions. I was not to do this and I was to be 
careful of that. I used to say she was almost 
as fussy as Grandma Perkins with her grand- 
son, Ted, whose mother died when he was 
a baby. She just about kept him in absorbent 
cotton, and all the fellows at school laughed 
at him for one thing or another almost ev- 
ery day. 1 was beginning to be afraid I'd get 
to be the “laughing stock” too, just like Ted, 
if my mother didn’t relax her hold on me a 
little. 

Unfortunately, I did become a “laughing 
stock,” but I couldn’t very well pin the 
blame on mom. Quite the reverse. If I had 
had the good sense to follow her advice 
this time, no one in the world would have 
had the opportunity to laugh at Rick Arm- 
strong. 

It all started with my bright idea of going 
on a camping trip alone. Often my folks 
had let me take my sleeping bag and spend 
the night in the woods at the back of our 
house. That was plenty of fun for the first 
few times, lying there with a cool breeze 
fanning my face, and the stars overhead, 
lustrous in a dark velvet sky. I'd hear twigs 
break and imagine I was several days out 
from St. Louis in a wagon train, and Indians 
were coming by the hundreds through the 
underbrush. I'd hear owls hooting, some- 
times at a distance. Sometimes close. I'd get 
a shiver up and down my spine, but that 
made me feel a real hero, lying there, all 
by myself, not depending on mom and dad 
to protect me if anything should happen. 

The trouble was, I suppose, that nothing 


ever did happen, and that was why the 
novelty of staying out overnight lost its 
charm. I wanted something more exciting. 

The summer vacation when I was thir- 
teen, I put the request to mom to let me buy 
my own supplies and make off to the hill 
where the old mine was, about a mile from 
our house. “Just for two days,” I said. I 
really didn’t expect to be allowed to go, be- 
cause it was the time of year when the 
rattlesnakes hit the trail, and, well, I thought 
of all the dangers mom would probably 
think about. 

I was pretty surprised when she said, 
“Of course. That would be real fun.” And 
then it came. “There’s just one thing. If 
you light a fire, be sure and build it near 
the mouth of the mine where the spring 
water drips down on the rocks. You know 
where I mean?” 

I nodded and said, “O.K.” But I guess I 
didn’t really mean O.K. You'll see later 
what I did mean. 

When my folks went along to the super- 
market to buy my supplies, I took four dollars 
of the money I had earned through the sum- 
mer helping my dad. Canned goods, eggs 
to fry, bananas——I bought everything 
I'd need for two days. Tony and Barby, my 
kid brother and sister, were a little envious 
of me and wanted to taste everything, but 
I didn’t let them. I needed it all for myself. 
Who knew? I might even get lost and have 
to go on rations. They would have good 
things to eat at home, anyway. 

Sunday was clear and very warm. I helped 
my dad clean up the yard in the morning, 
and when lunch time came a really stiff 
breeze had sprung up. It was a delicious 
breeze, straight off the river. 
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Mom pressed me to have lunch with the 
family before I set out. I said, “No thanks. 
I have plenty. I'll be good and hungry by 
the time I get to where I’m going.” Actu- 
ally, I didn’t really know where that was. 
All I knew was that I would make it as 
long a jaunt as possible. 

I had everything rolled in my sleeping 
bag and strapped on my back. It was a 
heavy bundle, but that did not matter. Last 
thing mom said to me was, “Have a good 
time on your private camping trip, son, 
and remember, when you make your fire, 
please let it be where I advised. The grass 
is so long and dry up there it would go, 
well, like wildfire.” 

There she was again! It was always that 


little touch of hers that ruined the best 
prospects for adventure! 

“For pity’s sake, Mom,” I exploded, and 
I knew I shouldn't have been so irritated, 
since it was our parting conversation, but 
I was. “Anyone would think I’m a baby, to 
hear you. I have only one inch to go to be 
as tall as you are! I finished eighth grade 
this spring. I’m growing up, but it doesn’t 
seem to register with you. I'll be O.K. Quit 
worrying!” 

In spite of my outburst, I noticed when 
I turned as I came to the pasture fence that 
she was waiting to wave a smile at me. 


When I got to the mine, sure enough, 
the water was dripping from the spring and 
the rocks were wet. It was an ideal place on 
such a hot day, but there was something 
about mom’s continued warnings that made 
me feel sick inside. I'd show her not to keep 
up her Grandma Perkins stuff with me. I'd 
show her my independence. I could make 

To page 16 


When | got to the mine, the water was dripping off the rocks, and | knew it was an ideal place to 
light my fire. But mother had told me to light it here, so | determined to find somewhere else. 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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CHAPTER 4: MISSIONARY WITH AN UMBRELLA 


TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers, who 
grew up in Scotland about a hundred years ago, went 
as a missionary to the South Seas. The natives called 
him Tamate, and soon learned he was a man of 
peace. After ten years on the island of Rarotonga, he 
volunteered to go to New Guinea. As his ship ap- 
proached this new place he wondered how the natives 
would treat him. It was known that they often cooked 
people and ate them. 


AMES CHALMERS and the Christian 

natives with him would be landing at a 
place called Port Moresby, which in that 
year of 1887 was a tiny settlement with a 
handful of whites. A missionary and his 
wife were waiting on shore to meet them— 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawes. 

Several dirty canoes rowed out toward 
the landing party. These canoes contained 
dirty men, covered with a mixture of evil- 
smelling grease and colored paints. They 
escorted Chalmers to the shore. And as they 
drew closer to the beach, several dozen more 
canoes joined the first ones with more na- 
tives, scowling and staring suspiciously. The 
missionaty party got the feeling the natives 
weren't too happy to have them come! 

But Chalmers got on shore all right and 
almost immediately he wanted to go out 
and look around the country. “We should 
get settled as soon as possible,” he said to 
Mr. Lawes. “Take me around so I can see 
what the island is like.” 

So into the jungle went the two men, 
heading toward the highlands where they 
could get a view of the coast. For several 
miles they walked along hard dirt paths 
made by the passing of countless bare feet. 
Every now and then they would meet na- 
tives, all with grease-smeared, smelly bodies, 
and fuzzy hair, and decorated with shells 
and feathers. Most of them would glower 
and scowl as they passed, but some knew 
Mr. Lawes and would carry on a bright con- 
versation with him. Soon the paths grew 
narrower. 

“There’s a village just ahead,” said Mr. 
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Lawes, “if you can call it a village. It’s a sort 
of community, I suppose. The natives live 
in a very unusual way.” 

Shortly afterward the path emerged from 
the jungle, and Chalmers found himself in 
an Open area with trees here and there in it. 
These trees had great spreading branches 
reaching into the sky. And perched up in a 
great many of them, firmly tied among the 
branches, were grass houses! The first im- 
pression Chalmers got was that somehow a 
boisterous wind had picked up these grass 
huts and landed them neatly among the 
branches forty feet off the ground. Reaching 
from the ground to the door of the houses 
were long ladders made of large bamboo 
poles, and the natives were running up and 
down them like monkeys. 

Here and there Mr. Lawes would talk to 
naked savages that he knew. But their eyes 
were all for Chalmers. Chalmers was a very 
large, well-built man, and stood nearly six 
feet high, and if there was anything that a 
New Guinea native admired it was a strong, 
tall man. Chalmers’ bright, flashing eyes and 
flowing beard made him a very command- 
ing figure. But Chalmers likewise showed 
a great interest in the natives, and those 
bright, flashing eyes never missed a thing. 

However, the thing that Chalmers wanted 
to see most of all was now before him—a 
view of the coastline in both directions. For 
many minutes he and Mr. Lawes pointed 
and talked, scratched their heads, pointed 
and talked some more. Finally they headed 
back along the jungle paths to Port 
Moresby. 

With a picture of the area in his mind, 
Chalmers now wanted to be off along the 
coast to try to find a more suitable location 
for the mission. So into a large sailing ship 
climbed the two men and set off along the 
coast, picking their way through the num- 
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berless reefs and navigating among the is- 
lands. They visited several places, but all 
of them proved unsuitable. Finally they 
came to a place called Suau. It was an island 
a short distance from the shore, and as soon 
as Chalmers saw it he liked it. Its position 
was right. There was protection for ships 
from the ocean swell. And best of all, just 
opposite Suau, on the coast, was a valley 
that ran up into the interior. The inland 
tribes would be easy to reach. 

When the missionaries went ashore they 
found the natives friendly. Would they like 
the white man to come and live in their 
village? Why, yes, of course—as long as 
there were plenty of presents. The more 
Chalmers saw of the place, the more de- 
lighted he became. 

“God has led us,” he said. “This is the 
spot.” 

The two men now started back for Port 
Moresby to pick up the rest of the mission 
group and their supplies. I wonder how 
Mrs. Chalmers will like having these people 


as her next-door neighbors? thought Chal- 
mers. For the people of Suau were fearsome 
creatures. Like all the New Guinea natives 
Chalmers had seen, they were horribly 
filthy. Their bodies were caked with pig 
grease; and mixed in with the grease was 
dirt and sand and coloring from the last 
devil dance. The smell of all these filthy 
bodies was overpowering. But the village 
itself was worse. Garbage lay everywhere, 
and the pigs rooted in it. Nearly everybody 
had human bones hanging from his body, 
and one of the men that guided the mis- 
sionaries around wore a human jawbone as 
an armband. 

“Where did you get the jawbone?” Chal- 
mers asked curiously. 

“I killem my enemy,” boasted the savage 
with an evil smile. “I strong too much for 
him. He taste plenty good.” And he licked 
his lips, and rolled his eyes at the happy 
memory. 

At last the missionaries got settled in 
their new home at Suau. The mission steam- 


Slowly Chalmers opened the umbrella, and the eyes of the natives nearly popped out of their heads. 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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boat, with a native captain, brought every- 
thing across from Port Moresby and lay at 
anchor in the sheltered cove. Everything 
was going fine. Nearly all the goods had 
been brought in from the mission boat, and 
the houses on shore were nearly ready for 
the missionaries to live in. 

Suddenly there was an uproar on the boat, 
followed almost immediately by several 
shots. This started an uproar in the village. 
Natives rushed to their canoes and paddled 
quickly out to the vessel to see what the 
matter was. Soon a native from the mission 
boat came panting to Chalmers. It seemed 
that the villagers had become curious to see 
how the mission boat worked and had come 
aboard. Without asking the captain’s per- 
mission they had started poking around and 
peering into everything. Finally someone 
did something the captain didn’t like, and 
there was some name calling and shoving. 
A scuffle developed, the natives grabbed 
cheir spears and made for the captain, but 
he pulled out a rifle and shot several of 
them dead. 


As the native panted out the terrible 
story the missionaries could hear the uproar 
growing in intensity around them. Like an 
ant hill that has had a stone thrown upon it, 
the village became a mass of angry warriors, 
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and the sound of the war drums began to 
rise above the commotion. Small groups of 
spear-shaking warriors gathered around the 
missionaries’ huts, looking toward them 
with enmity on their faces. 

Suddenly one of the friendly natives 
burst in before Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers. 

“Masta! You go now! Native altogether 
wild man now. His talk no good along you! 
You go now! Sail away on ship! Quick!” 

“What? Run away with our tails between 
our legs over something we didn’t do? That 
native captain didn’t have our authority to 
do what he did!” protested Mrs. Chalmers. 

“Missi, you go!” pleaded the native. 

“We certainly are not going, James,” said 
Mrs. Chalmers, turning to her husband. 
“It’s quite obviously an effort of the evil one 
to get us out of this spot. I think we should 
resist him in God’s name. We came here 
for Christ's service, and He will protect us.” 

“Bravely spoken, my dear,” conceded 
James Chalmers. “You're quite right.” And 
then he turned, picked up his helmet and 
walking cane, and started to walk out of the 
hut. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To see the chief and make peace, if God 
wills, and try to undo all that the stupid 
captain has done.” To page 18 
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A Spider 






Is Smart 


By FERN BERRY 


wry doesn’t a spider get caught in her 
web?” People often wonder about this. 
Here is the answer! 

The spider’s beautiful web is not woven 
to please the eye of the human observer. It 
is woven to capture prey. Most of the 
threads are coated with a sticky glue, so that 
though the victim may struggle, he will not 
be able to get away. But not all the threads 
have glue on them, and that’s the secret. 
The spider knows which threads are cov- 
ered with glue and which ones are not. So, 
when she walks across the web she is care- 
ful to step only on the threads that have no 
glue. 

But how does the spider manage to put 
glue on some threads and not on others? 
She has special silk-making glands in her 
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abdomen. The raw silk is really a liquid. 
The spider sprays this liquid out of her 
body, and it congeals at once into a silken 
thread. She can make several kinds of 
thread—some very thin, some thick, some 
stiff, and some elastic. 

The common orb web is probably the 
one we notice most often. It is the round 
net that we see on the grass or on the win- 
dow. 

The spider begins this web by weaving 
cross cables, which are strong but contain 
no sticky glue. Then on goes the spiral 
whorl that does contain the secret “glue 
traps.” 

The spider knows how to distribute this 
glue over the web in just the right places. 

To page 22 





PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Dick Weaver with Pennie, who is still only a baby, but weighs about half a ton—1,000 pounds! 


Di WEAVER swung the door open 
and, with pounding heart, walked to 
the middle of the “room.” All the instruc- 
tions were churning in his mind. 

“Don’t let them push you.” 

“If you get scared get out quick!” 

“And don’t ever go back in—not ever!” 

“They'll push you if you let them.” 

The elephant that started toward him was 
one of the old ones. Sixty years old, they 
said. Dick didn’t hesitate. He strode to meet 
her as if she were an old friend. She put 
her trunk on his shoulder and he gave it a 
firm pat. His eye ran up the length of that 
long trunk to the massive forehead. The top 
of her head was nearly twice as high above 
the ground as his. The thought crossed his 
mind that this was a lot of elephant, but he 
remembered that he wasn’t in there to stand 
and gawk. His job was to show this elephant 
that he was a lot of man and no mere ele- 
phant could scare him. 

With her trunk she gently pushed against 
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his arm. She didn’t push hard, but he 
couldn’t let her do it. 

“Quit that!” he said flatly, pushing her 
trunk. “Just cut it out, now.” 

He offered her a chunk of yam and she 
ate it calmly. He felt that things weren't 
going badly. Then he saw another elephant 
coming through the opening between the 
rooms. Fear tried to rise up in his mind. 
He didn’t dare let it. If he ran now, it 
would never be safe to try to come back. 
Elephants may forget some things, but they 
remember a man who runs from them. 

He stood his ground as the huge bull 
clumped toward him. He was talking to 
two elephants now, showing them that he 
had no fear, being very careful not to let 
them push him. He couldn't let himself 
think about what would happen if he let 
them push him against the wall. 

Again Dick Weaver began to feel that 
his little “chat” with these two oversized 
friends was going well. And then, another 























YOU'LL BE ALL RIGHT WITH 
ELEPHANTS 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


great, gray head appeared in the opening. 
Slowly the third elephant joined the circle. 

“That nearly did it!” Dick told us later. 
“One elephant was all right. Two weren't 
so bad. But three! Every way I turned all I 
could see was a mountain of elephant!” 

He fought down the sudden panic that 
threatened him. He spoke to the third ele- 
phant. He would like to have backed to- 
ward the door, but Jumbo was pushing him 
a little. He didn’t dare to give an inch. 

“You can’t do that!” he told number 
three, firmly resisting his push. He stood 
there, surrounded by tons of elephant, with 
self-control his only weapon. He wouldn't 
let himself be afraid and, somehow, the 
elephants knew it. He patted a gray leg 
and that animal turned obediently away 
from the group. He broke up the meeting 
and walked out the door. 

“Congratulations, Dick!” There were 
hands outstretched to him. Other zoo work- 
ers had been watching his first encounter 
with the animals. 

“You stood your ground, Weaver,” one of 
them said. “You'll be all right with ele- 
phants from now on.” 

Dick told us this story in the elephant 
house at the San Francisco zoo. As he talked, 
a crowd gathered around us to listen and 
watch. From across the mote, Pennie, the 
baby elephant, was reaching her trunk out 
toward him. With the tip of her trunk she 
“nibbled” his sleeve and tried to pull him 
across the mote. 

“She’s lonesome,” I said. “Can't you go 
over there and see her?” 

Willingly he jumped down into the mote 


and climbed up the other side. My husband, 
George, got busy with a camera. Pennie was 
delighted to have her friend near her. Dick 
patted her trunk fondly and she rubbed 
against his arm. But he told us when he 
came back to the crowd that he still 
wouldn’t dare be careless in the pen with 
her. Being flattened against the wall could 
be the result of forgetting that he was 
frolicking with half a ton of “spoiled brat”! 

Teaching manners to young elephants is 
done with the help of a wire switch, because 
their hide is so tough that they wouldn't 
learn anything at all from a spanking with 
gentler devices. 

“Elephants know when they deserve 
what they're getting, too,’ Dick Weaver 
told us. “They stand there and take it and 
weep tears as big as golf balls. But don’t 
ever whip an elephant that doesn’t deserve 
it!” It was a warning that few of us needed. 

“What do you think would happen if 
you did?” I asked. 

He thought a moment, then shut his eyes 
and shuddered. The crowd laughed. “I’m 
never going to try it!” he said. 

Some of the crowd moved on and the 
rest moved closer. Someone asked, “Is there 
much danger of an elephant’s going ber- 
serk?” 

“It happens,” Dick told us. “We try to be 
mighty careful not to let it happen here. 
You see up there above this fellow’s eye?” 
He pointed to an elephant’s head. “That 
little dark spot is what we watch like a 
hawk. That's the drainpipe for his sinuses. 
When you get a cold your nose runs. Well, 

To page 18 
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—— his dapple-gray 
Chinese pony, grandpa 
entered a small town about 
four days’ journey from his 
destination, Chengtu, the 
capital of the largest prov- 
ince in China. He reined 
up before the post office, 
dismounted, tied the horse 
to a post, and entered to 
ask for his mail. 


“Please let me ask,” he 
addressed the man behind 
the window, “Is there mail 
waiting here for pastor Wong Ho Ren?” Yes, 
there were letters addressed to him both in 
his Chinese name and in his English name 
—M. C. Warren. Letters from home! It was 
always a comfort on these long, lonely trips, 
to receive letters from his family. (Of course, 
grandpa was not a grandfather then, you 
know. In fact, my mother was then one of 
his three small daughters. ) 

As he turned to leave the post office and 
catch up to his luggage carriers and cook 
boy, a fine-appearing Chinese gentleman 
stepped up and asked, “Are you a Seventh- 
day Adventist?” 

Smiling warmly in his friendly manner 
grandpa answered, “Why, yes, I am. How 
did you know I was a Seventh-day Advent- 
ist?” 

“Well, I happened to see the return ad- 
dress on your letters here in the post office,” 
he answered, “and I would like to ask you 
some questions on your religion.” 

“I'd be glad to answer any questions you 
have to ask me,” offered grandpa, for it was 
always a joy to him to tell others about the 
Bible. 

After a lengthy talk at the gentleman’s 
home, the man asked, “What hotel are you 
staying in tonight?” 

“I am not staying here tonight. I plan 
to go on to Gindaipu (Golden Girdle Vil- 
lage).” 

“Gindaipu!” exclaimed the man. “You 
cannot make it to there before night!” 

“Why not? Isn’t it only fifteen li (five 
miles) from here? I ought to be able to 
make that before dark.” 


“No, it is forty li from here. Do not plan 
to go on!” 


“But I must. My luggage carriers and my 
baggage have all gone ahead.” 


So, bidding the man good-by, grandpa 
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Sylvia Lee is 13. 
She lives in Hong 
Kong and would 
like to be a nurse. 
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hastened out of the town and onto the road 
alone. His two-hour delay had put many 
li between him and his carriers. 

He covered twenty li before dark and 


‘ stopped at a small village to inquire 


whether his carriers had passed through. 
Finding that they had, he entered a small 
shop to buy a paper lantern. The first three 
lanterns were so flimsy that they fell apart 
when a candle was put into them. Finally 
one was found that would hold a candle. 

Fear gripped his heart as he started alone 
and unarmed up the mountain in the dark. 
Bandits frequently operated on the trails 
of old West China, just as bandits operated 
in our own Wild West in the early days. 
Then as he breathed a prayer for protec- 
tion and guidance the fear gradually went 
away. 

Alas! The candle in his lantern lasted 
only till he was at the top of the first ridge. 
He had a spare candle, but he had no way 
to light it. He had reckoned without the 
wind. 

On the long descent to the ravine below, 
grandpa decided it would be safer to get 
off and lead the horse down the flagstone 
steps. Though traveling in the dark was 
slow, the thought occurred to him that it 
had its advantages—at least he could not be 
observed by a lurking foe as easily as he 
would have had he had a lighted lantern. 

The little stream in the ravine was 
crossed by a stone bridge. Grandpa observed 
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As grandpa crossed the bridge, he was relieved to 
see a house about thirty yards ahead up the trail. 
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By SYLVIA LEE 


that about thirty steps up the incline from 
the bridge was a house, for shafts of light 
came through the cracks. The house was 
about forty feet wide. The middle section 
had a large double door, which opened as 
grandpa drew near. Two Chinese men 
emerged from the doorway. In his best 
Chinese, grandpa asked politely, “May I 
bother you to light my candle from yours?” 


Willingly they lighted the candle, and 
one of the men asked, “Where are you 
going?” 

“Gindaipu,” answered grandpa. 

“I'm also going to Gindaipu. We can go 
along together.” 

The man who had spoken looked good 
and honest, and grandpa was relieved to 
have him go along with him, as robbers 
were known to be operating on this road. 

With their lighted lanterns in hand, 
Grandpa and the Chinese man started up the 
road. Deliberately, grandpa kept the man 
talking as much as possible. (This was 
grandpa’s strategy: “If the bandits around 
here are local men, they will not rob some- 
one of their own community. They will 
only be interested in strangers, not in one 
whose voice they recognize as a neighbor's. 
Therefore, keep the man talking!” ) 

At length the Chinese gentleman said, 
“I am surely glad to be able to go along 
wi.h you. It is dangerous on this road.” 

“Why should he say that?” thought 
grandpa. “He doesn’t have much to lose. 
All he has are just grass sandals and plain 
cotton clothing. He probably has no money 
to lose at all. Here I have almost forty 
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silver dollars with me! I ought to be the 
one that is thankful for someone to go with!” 

On they traveled many miles. Then, com- 
ing to a path that led away from the main 
road, the Chinese man said, “I must go 
down this way now. Good-by.” 


OMe 
VO %ee,s 


PATHFINDER DAZE 


By LOIS HANSEN 


His shelves are covered with all kinds of 
rocks. 

Stamps fill the drawers that used to hold 
socks. 


Models of planes are on table and chair. 
Coins of the world fill that box over there. 


First-aid manual and booklet on trees, 
Also one on the raising of bees, 


Are placed on the table there on his right, 
So he can consult them from morning fill night. 


A uniform hangs in a space all its own, 
Chevrons on sleeves and pockets are sewn. 


Every Monday they're all cleaned and pressed 
For he is a Pathfinder. Hadn't you guessed? 


Oe abe Me Me Me eo a a race Ho Goto cre 
LOU OUTS TOU OOO VOUS OU OU SUSU SD 1S 


“I thought you said you were going to 
Gindaipu,” said grandpa, disappointed, for 
he had enjoyed this stranger's company. 

“It is just a little way from here,” the 
man answered. “From here on there is no 
more danger. I must go down this way.” 

After watching his companion disappear 
into the darkness, grandpa continued on the 
main road. Suddenly he came to a standstill 
as he saw a light—no, two lights—coming 
toward him! These were not paper-and- 
candle lanterns, but expensive kerosene 
ones! It would surely mean a group of men. 

As the lights drew nearer he realized 
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that the second light was only the reflection 
of the storm lantern in the water of the 
paddy fields! As the light drew still nearer, 
grandpa saw with a sigh of relief that the 
“group of men” he had imagined, was only 
one man. But a tingle went down his spine, 
as, when he stepped aside to let the man 
pass, a hand reached through the darkness 
and took his horse’s reins from him! Then 
he realized it was his faithful cook boy out 
searching for him. 

Tired and weary they came into Gin- 
daipu. The innkeeper seemed greatly re- 
lieved when grandpa arrived safely. He 
told of a man who had been robbed and 
seriously injured by bandits on that same 
road only a day or two before. 

As grandpa knelt beside his cot that 
night he thanked the Lord for caring for 
him over that dangerous country road. 

You may ask, “Where does the angel 
come into the story?” Grandpa himself did 
not know till his return trip. 

Always endeavoring to make friends and 
renew acquaintances, he planned to stop and 
visit in the house where he had gotten the 
light for his candle. There was the stone 
bridge. And there about thirty steps above 
the road should be the house. But there was 
no house! Furthermore, no house had ever 
been there! There was not even a leveled 
spot where a house could have stood! 

God had provided. Grandpa recalled the 
words of the stranger, “I am glad to be 
able to go with you. It is dangerous to travel 
this road alone.” It had not been his own, 
but grandpa’s safety the traveler had been 
thinking of. 

“Not until the providences of God are 
seen in the light of eternity shall we under- 
stand what we owe to the care and inter- 
position of His angels. Celestial beings have 
taken an active part in the affairs of men. 
They have appeared in garments that shone 
as the lightning; they have come as men, in 
the garb of wayfarers. They have accepted 
the hospitalities of human homes; they 
have acted as guides to benighted travelers. 
They have thwarted the spoiler’s purpose 
and turned aside the stroke of the de- 
stroyer.”—Education, pp. 304, 305. 

Yes, we know that angels are sent to aid 
us, often in human form. One of the things 
I am going to look forward to in the earth 
made new is talking with my guardian 
angel, but I think even more, I want to talk 
with grandpa’s angel. 











SO CAMPING'S OUT? 


I EVERYBODY going to camp this sum- 
mer except you? That’s too bad; but 
cheer up! 

Summer can be fun, even without camp- 
ing. You can have campfires in your own 
back yard. There are bound to be some 
neighbor boys and girls who are staying home 
too, and you can plan some song fests and 
walks in the woods with them. 


Learning a new hobby is fun and will help you en- 
joy the summer, even if you cannot go to camp. 





By EILEEN M. HASSE 


Getting up early to watch the birds will 
be a lot of fun. Perhaps a farmer will let 
you sleep out on his back forty for a night, 
which will give you plenty to talk about. 

Jerry was a noncamper. His dad needed 
him to help in the grainfields. So he organ- 
ized a hiking club, and these hikers had as 
much fun as any camper, and they did not 
neglect the job at home. The end of the 
summer found Jerry and his crowd supplied 
with collections of flowers and leaves, bark 
and wood, and scores of pleasant memories. 

Swimming is a good way to replace the 
fun that campers have. In a city pool, a life- 
guard is often willing to give swimming 
lessons. In the country, there is always 
somebody's mother, father, or big brother 
to help you improve your stroke. 

Learn a craft and enjoy a sport. The li- 
brarian has books about basketry, ceramics, 
painting, leather, and bead work, and any 
of these crafts can be practiced at home for 
a small cost. The materials may be pur- 
chased from a hobby or art-goods store. 
Book and stationery companies send cata- 
logs to teachers. Perhaps your teacher would 
lend her catalog so you could order materials 
you need. 

Archery may be a new sport to you and 
could give you hours of pleasure. Harry’s 
uncle brought him a couple of bales of 
straw from the farm, and he propped the 
target against them behind the garage. Be- 
tween garden chores, Harry made good use 
of the bow he made himself and the arrows 
he purchased at the five-and-ten. 

At camp there would be Morning Watch 
and prayer bands. You can easily have 
Morning Watch and prayer at home by 
yourself and pretend you are out under the 
trees. To take the place of the campfire 
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stories, why not get yourself a book of 
stories of famous missionaries? 

And why not make yourself a tent! You 
can design one easily from old canvas and 
Y-shaped poles. Sleeping bags can some- 
times be borrowed for an overnight jaunt. 

A meal in the open! A sleep out! A new 
craft, a new sport, hiking, and plenty of 
good reading will keep you happy all sum- 
mer. They will keep your spirits high even 
if the family has decided that camping is 
out. 


My Private Camping Trip 
From page 5 


my own world tick along smoothly without 
being sissy and careful. 

I picked up my possessions, harnessed 
myself again, and strode off, deliberately, to 
the next hilltop. There I unpacked and was 
just about to empty my beans into my small 
kettle when I realized I hadn't included 
a spoon or can opener in the kit. I left 
everything where it was and lit out down 
the hill to home to get the missing utensils. 

When I showed up, mom said I looked 
like a beet, I was so hot and red in the face. 
As soon as I got back I built a fire and lit it. 
A spark jumped away into the long grass. 
My mother had often told us children that, 
if ever our clothes caught fire we should 
not run, but should either roll over on the 
ground to crush the flames, or grab a blanket 
or towel and wrap ourselves in it to ex- 
tinguish the fire quickly. When I saw the 
grass light, I thought of the blanket in my 
sleeping bag. It would be easier to get that 
than to run to the nearest laurel tree to 
break off a branch to beat the flames into 
submission. It took me longer to get out 
the blanket than I had figured. When I 
looked up, the flames were leaping four feet 
in the air. The delicious wind was not deli- 
cious any more. I rushed in, frantic at the 
sight. The more I beat and stamped, the 
more the sparks jumped. New fires started 
here, there, everywhere. 

I could see it was no use staying. Perhaps 
dad and mom could do something. My hun- 
ger was all gone now. My stomach felt as 
if it had turned upside down and stayed 
there. I made a record sprint back to the 
house. I burst open the kitchen door. 
“There's a fire!” I cried. “There’s a fire!” 


Mom’s face turned from its usual rosiness 
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to white. I wasn’t sure whether she was go- 
ing to laugh or cry. It was a queer expression 
for my mother to have. 

She raced to a window and could see what 
I saw. Black smoke was billowing up from 
the laurels and poison oak shrubs and 
greasewood. Red flames were licking across 
the side of the hill, even working against 
the wind. She ran (and I had no idea she 
could run so fast) to the shed where dad 
was working, and told him in a very short 
sentence that we were in trouble. “Where’ 
your sleeping bag and the rest of you 4 
stuff?” dad asked. He always showed a very 
practical frame of mind. “Go at once and 
try to save them.” 


For the third time that day I took off, up 
the hill. I had to stop a couple of times to 
hold my stomach. I felt as though I wasn’t 
holding together too well, and my sleeping 
bag was not the only worry I had. Two 
more hills away the Mortons lived on a 
ranch. They had tall crops, just about ready 
for haying. If the fire got to their property 
I'd really be in trouble. Perhaps they'd sue 
my folks for thousands of dollars. Someone's 
life might even be lost. For the way I felt, 
“sick” wasn’t the word! 

While I was on the way, dad called the 
forestry service, and then followed me. 
Mom wanted to come, too, but dad insisted 
that it was too hot, and there was nothing 
anyone could do without the proper equip- 
ment. 

The flames licked along, faster and faster. 
They spread in every direction. Soon the 
hill was covered with hungry fire. Several 
neighbors’ houses huddled in the valley not 
far from our place, and as the flames went 
down in that direction in spite of the brisk 
wind blowing against them, I began seeing 
the possibility of their and our own home 
going up in flames. I think that was the 
instant I saw that my mother wasn’t so 
old-fashioned after all. 

The truth was, she always stopped to look 
ahead and think of consequences, while all 
I could see was whether or not a thing could 
be fun and exciting or dull and boring right® 4 
now. 

It took twenty minutes for the forestry 
truck to get there. Those twenty minutes 
took a year to pass. I have never been so 
glad to see anything as I was to see that 
shiny red giant lumbering up the side of 
the hill. The men soon saw that things were 
well out of control and that their hose 





would not be of any use. Out came the 
picks and axes and shovels, and the man 
who was in charge of the crew radioed back 
to headquarters for more help. Within half 
an hour there were five truckloads of men 
on the job. The heat of the day, the smoke, 
the heat of the fire, the poison oak, didn’t 
make the job very attractive. I took a pick 
and helped to clear firebreaks. Hour after 
hour we battled away. At times it seemed 


oun At 7:30 that evening, dad and I 


rawled wearily down the hill. We were not 

a pretty pair. Our clothes were torn and 
covered with soot. Our faces and arms were 
bleeding and smudged. Our spirits were 
touching rock bottom. We'd find out about 
the poison oak when it had had time to 
start to work! 

The forestry men stayed all night. A new 
crew took over at six the next morning. We 
went back and helped again. On the morn- 
ing of the second day, the firewarden and 
his deputy came to our house. Mom had 
anticipated the visit and had said to me, 
“Whatever happens, or whatever the pen- 
alty, tell nothing but the truth.” 

There was that advice again! I felt a well 
of rebellion surge up in me like Old Faith- 
ful in Yellowstone Park. When it was just 
ready to spout I remembered the hours of 
utter panic and remorse on the old mine 
hill, and I said quietly, “All right, Mom, 
lll tell the truth.” 

The men were polite, but they gave me 
to understand quite clearly that I had made 
a horrible mistake. I was glad I told them 
the truth, for, after they had questioned me 
a bit, the deputy went to his jeep and pro- 
duced my hatchet. It was the one with the 
hickory handle. My mother bought it for me 
the Christmas I was ten. They had found 
the canned goods and the long zipper and 
studs that were all that was left of my $14 
sleeping bag. I couldn’t have denied a thing, 
even if I had been tempted to do so. The 
evidence was all against me. I’ve often won- 
dered since, why the hatchet handle wasn’t 
even singed. 

The forestry service kept check on the 
two hills for five days and nights. The fire 
had spread all over the second hill before 
it was brought under control. During that 
time I had plenty of chance to think about 
what I had done. The damage to the unused 
forty acres of land had been negligible. An 
old neighbor said with a chuckle that I had 
removed a fire hazard! 


But there were other things. Eighteen 
dollars had gone up in smoke in my sleep- 
ing bag and supplies, and there had been 
hard work for more men than I had had the 
chance to count, the risk of losing my home, 
the risk of causing others to lose theirs, 
the possibility of loss of crops or life. All 
this because of my rebellion. The thing I 
really hated was that everyone would laugh 
at me. Strangely, no one ever did laugh or 
make mention of my stupidity. 

When everything had quieted down I 
asked mom what she was doing while we 
were fighting the fire. “I spent most of the 
time praying that the men would control 
the fire before the neighbors should suffer 
from it,” she said quietly. “God was good to 
us. 

“You have no idea how it feels to be 
responsible for your children,” she told me. 
“You see, when a child does something 
dangerous or foolish, with bad results, it 
seems to a parent that he or she has done 
at a mature age the very foolish act of a boy 
of thirteen. It is not a very pleasant feeling, 
Ricky,’ she added, and I thought she 
sounded tired. 

Really, I had never stopped to think of 
things that way before. I began to suspect 
there were many other things in life I 
hadn't taken time to figure out. I knew that 
in future I'd let mom’s advice be a kind of 
guide. It would be wonderful to have some- 
one look ahead for me. 





Five Hundred Miles for 
a Toothache 


From page 3 


Lushoto. I’ve heard there is a nun on the 
Catholic mission there who practices den- 
tistry.” 

Next morning, after a very restless night, 
Russell’s face was so swollen he could 
hardly open his mouth, and we knew some- 
thing would have to be done at once. 
Lushoto was away to the south in the Usam- 
bara Mountains, a hundred miles in the 
opposite direction from Moshi. The road 
there was even worse than the one to Moshi, 
at times almost impassable; but with a 
prayer to the Lord for strength and guid- 
ance we set out. It was 2:00 P.M. when we 
finally climbed up the last hill and arrived 
at the Catholic mission. There to our joy 
was the nun in her long robes. 
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“Yes,” she said after examination, “there 
is an abscess at the root of this tooth and 
we will have to get the tooth out at once. 
I'll give him some gas right away.” Before 
long Russell was sleeping quietly, the of- 
fending tooth out. While we had this rare 
opportunity we asked the dentist to check 
our teeth too. Finally, after being assured 
that Russell was all right, we set out on the 
weary trip home again. 

It was long after dark when we finally 
reached the mission; but somehow the trip 
did not seem so long this time. Russell 
was resting quietly, and we knew he would 
soon be well. 

“Three hundred miles in one direction, 
then two hundred miles in the other,” we 
mused, “all for one little tooth! But thank 
You, Lord, for letting us find help, and that 
Russell is all right again.” 





You'll Be All Right 
With Elephants 


From page 11 


an elephant’s ‘nose’ runs when he doesn’t 
have a cold. If he catches a very bad cold 
that drain closes up. Pressure builds up in- 
side his head and presses on his brain. He 
goes crazy from the pain.” 

“Does he ever get well again?” I asked. 

“Sometimes they seem to get well,” Dick 
told us. “But we've learned not to trust 
them again. They may do fine for a while, 
but you never know when they'll do some 
crazy thing.” 

“So they have to be destroyed?” asked 
a voice from the crowd. 

And Dick Weaver answered sadly, “They 
have to be destroyed. That’s right. You just 
can’t take a chance on them.” 

By this time our baby had gone to sleep 
in his stroller, and Mr. Weaver had work 
waiting to be done, so we thanked him for 
his friendly help and went on to another 
place. 

We were collecting animal pictures, and 
the job took us to the zoo nearly every week. 
I think this story demonstrates something 
we learned at that time. You can go to a 
zoo: and learn very little or you can learn 
a great deal. The difference is simply in 
talking to the right people and listening to 
the stories they have to tell. Try it. You'll 
be surprised at how much more fun you 
will have! 
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Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
(From page 8) 


Chalmers left the hut and walked slowly 
through the angered crowd, looking for 
the chief. The missionary did not believe 
in spreading the kingdom of God by force. 
At all times and under all circumstances, he 
went completely unarmed. The only thing 
he carried in his hand as he moved around 
among these savage cannibals was a stou 
hazel walking stick. Reaching the ae 
chief, Chalmers at once made it known that 
the native captain had done a very wrong 
and bad thing. 

“Tell me, chief,” he said, “have you seen 
me carrying a gun around and threatening 
anyone who annoyed me?” 

The chief admitted that he hadn't. 

“Tamate is my name and I am a man of 
peace,” continued the missionary. “I am very 
angry with that captain for doing what he 
did. That is not the way of peace.” 

As Chalmers talked and told of what he 
would do to make things right, the chief 
calmed down. By and by he shouted at the 
warriors and they began to go away. But for 
many hours afterward the air was electric. 
By presents and every other sign of good- 
will, the missionaries finally dispelled the 
doubts of the people and they became 
friendly again. 

After things had quieted down a little, 
Chalmers went on board the steamboat and 
in front of everyone told the captain what 
he thought of him. Then he put a choice to 
the entire crew. 

“Time and again I have told you that we 
do not use arms. If any of you feel you can’t 
live among the savages here without having 
to use guns, then I want you to go back to 
Rarotonga. We are to win these people to 
Christ by love, not by guns. If you cannot 
trust God to keep you safe from these can- 
nibals, your faith is small indeed. There is 
to be no more threatening these people, or 
I shall take the guns and throw them into 
the sea!” 

The missionaries spent several weeks 
getting settled to their liking, but after all 
was in order Chalmers started to make prep- 
arations for a trip along the coast. He took 
the steamboat this time. It did not require 
the exertion that a sailing boat did, and it 
also had a tremendous effect on the natives. 
They would always be struck with great awe 
at the “fire canoe.” 








So one day Mrs. Chalmers and the Raro- 
tongan teachers waved good-by to a chuff- 
chuffing mission ship slowly disappearing 
across the water. Soon their waving figures 
were lost to the sight of the missionary, and 
the island itself disappeared in the haze 
along the coast. The first village came into 
sight, and Chalmers prepared to land. Then 
came the shock! 

The mission boat was met with a display 
of hostility. War canoes readied themselves 
or: landing. Hundreds of spear-waving 

tives shouted threats of violence across 
the water. 

“Go away, Tamate! We no want you! Go 
away or we kill you!” 

“But why?” asked the missionary. 

“We have heard what happened on mis- 
sion ship. You shoot native people dead 
with gun because they not do what you say!” 

So that was it. The devil had failed to get 
the missionaries killed at Suau, but he cer- 
tainly was using what had happened there 
to good advantage. 

Friendship had to be established. Chal- 
mers wondered what to do. Then an idea 
came. 

He called for a roll of his best red cloth 
and tore off a long length. He rolled it 
around a stick and nailed this stick to a 
chunk of the wood that was used for stok- 
ing the engine. He set this adrift so it 
would float toward the war canoes. Anx- 
iously the men in the boat watched while 
the log bobbed over the waves bearing its 
present toward the canoes. There, it had 
reached them. One canoe rowed leisurely 
over to the log and a native bent over the 
side inspecting the cloth. Evidently it 
tempted him, for the natives chattered 
among themselves and the threatening from 
the canoes grew noticeably less. Finally the 
matter was decided, and with a quick move- 
ment the native took the red cloth into his 
canoe. 

Chalmers was overjoyed, and soon an- 
other present was bobbing its way over the 
waves toward the canoes. This time it was 
an iron hoop from a barrel. This was a hard 
one to resist also, for if there was anything 
a mative wanted more than another it was 
hoop iron. Patiently sharpened on stones, 
it made splendid knives. The hoop iron was 
received, needless to say, and the shoutings 
died completely away. Very slowly the ca- 
noes came closer to the mission ship. As 
they neared, Chalmers offered more pres- 


ents, and invited the natives to trade with 
him. And as the people on shore saw the 
canoes come closer to the mission boat they 
too quieted down, and there was no more 
shaking of the spears. 

Once trading had commenced with the 
canoes, Chalmers decided to test out the 
attitude of the people on shore. He got to 
the shore safely, and the savages let him 
land, but they would not talk to him. The 
chief refused to take his presents, and an- 
grily ordered Chalmers away as he came to 
offer them. It was no use. So Chalmers 
quietly stated that he had nothing to do 
with the shooting, asked the chief to notice 
that he had come ashore completely un- 
armed, and then got away as soon as he 
could. But for fifty miles along the coast, 
Chalmers was plagued with this false report. 
Again and again he had to drift his presents 
in on the tide. But at least he had made 
contact with the people, and that was some- 
thing. 

When the fifty-mile mark was passed, 
Chalmers once again found tribes that re- 
ceived him cordially, and were greatly in- 
terested in everything about him. Perhaps 
you imagine Chalmers going on shore 
dressed in his finest clothes, with his Bible 
in his hand, Bible pictures to show, and 
tracts to give out. But it wasn’t like that at 
all. 


In the suffocating, humid heat, Chalmers 
wore only a light shirt, a pair of thin trou- 
sers, boots, and a sun helmet. And these 
were not very tidy looking, for perspiration 
and sea water had done their work on them. 
He carried, not a Bible, but an umbrella 
and a large bag. What was in the bag, you 
say? Ah, you shall see in a moment, as we 
describe one of his many visits along the 
coast. 


Chalmers was rowed to the shore. He 
climbed out on the beach and at once was 
surrounded by evil-smelling black men, 
naked except for the strings of human 
bones strung around their necks. Then very 
slowly and ceremoniously he opened his 
umbrella and placed it over his head. At 
that, the natives’ eyes popped out, and those 
in front backed away, shouting to those 
behind about what had happened. Then a 
perfect bedlam of amazed voices broke 
loose as the missionary opened and shut the 
umbrella several times. Chalmers laid the 
umbrella down presently and took up the 
bag. To page 22 
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School Department of the General Conference 


I—God's High Hopes for 
His Children 


(JULY 5) 


Memory VERSE: “That he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish” (Ephesians 5:27). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Begin to learn the memory verse. Read Deu- 
teronomy 7:6 and Exodus 19:5, 6 and see what 
high hopes God has for His people. 


SUNDAY 
Special in God’s Sight 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 7. 

How we enjoy anything with the word special 
before it! We are someone’s special friend; we 
are allotted a special place of honor at some 
function; we are given special mention because 
of something we have done extra well. Some- 
one gives us a special gift on sgme occasion. Yes, 
it’s nice to be singled out for something special, 
or to be looked upon as someone special! 

In God’s sight everyone who gives himself to 
Christ is “special.” When you give your heart to 
Jesus, when you take your stand for Jesus in 
public by being baptized, then you are one of 
“God’s specials” and belong to God’s special, 
chosen people. 

God calls us by many terms that show how 
greatly He loves us. He calls us His “peculiar 
treasure,” “the apple of his eye,” His “jewels.” 

As the children of Israel of old were His 
“peculiar treasure,’’ so spiritual Israel—those 
who are His children because they believe in 
Him—are still today His special ones in the 
earth. Read what He says in Deuteronomy 7:6. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
15, 16. 


THINK how good it is to be one of God’s “spe- 
cial people.” 
Pray to be appreciative of this privilege. 
MONDAY 
God's Treasure 
Open your Bible to Malachi 3. 
As God looks down on the earth He sees mil- 
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lions upon millions who are seeking only their 
own advancement and their own pleasure. But 
He also sees here and there those who are seek- 
ing His glory—who have given up following the 
world and its customs to show forth Christ in 
their lives. His heart goes out to them, and He 
calls them “a peculiar treasure unto me above 
all people” (Ex. 19:5). The word “peculiar” as 
used in the Bible does not mean odd, but comes 
from the original word meaning “private prop- 
erty.’ 

To emphasize this idea, God calls those who 
choose to be His children by another word that 
means something very precious and rare. Find 
what it is in Malachi 3:17. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 89, 90 (1943 ed., p. 134). 

THINK! Is your character such that God can 
think of you as a rare jewel, a treasure? 

Pray to have such a character. 


TUESDAY 
Like a Lovely Building 


Open your Bible to Ephesians 2. 

Scattered all over this wide earth of ours, let- 
ting their light shine in the midst of heathen 
darkness and of a worldly atmosphere, are thou- 
sands of God’s chosen, special people. Even 
though they look different, dress differently, 
and speak differently, they are of one family. 

Find the phrase at the end of verse 19 that 
shows they belong to one family. 

Paul writes of this family, the church of God, 
as a beautiful building. You can find by looking 
in verse 21 what kind of building he calls it. 


A door lintel by itself does not look so beau- 
tiful or useful, nor does a pane of glass, a pile of 
bricks, a stack of lumber, a box of hardware ar- 
ticles, but “fitly framed together,” as Paul de- 
scribes it, they gradually form “an holy temple.” 
So as God’s chosen people join the church and 
unite their efforts to do His work, giving their 
time, their money, their talents, they form the 
holy temple of God’s church and look beauti- 
ful and precious in the sight of God. 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
36, last par. 


THINK! Are you making your contribution to 
God’s temple? 


Pray to fit into the plans of the church by do- 
ing your part faithfully in its mission work. 


WEDNESDAY 


Like Beautiful Growing Plants 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 61. 

Through His prophet Isaiah, God shows His 
ideals for His people by using another figure of 
speech. Look in verse 3 and find there what He 


calls His people. 
How bare and unlovely our world would be 


without its trees! How much we would miss if 
we had no orange groves, no apple orchards, no 
banana or date plantations! How would we man- 
age without the lumber that the pine and the 
oak and the other trees furnish us? 

God’s children are compared to trees—trees 
of righteousness. They are to bear fruit that will 
feed others and glorify their Maker. 

If we are willing to be trees in the Lord’s 
vineyard, then God promises, “I the Lord do 
keep it; I will water it every moment: lest any 
hurt it, I will keep it night and day” (Isaiah 
27:3). 

We, His children, can only receive this care, 
however, if we are planted by the Lord, as Isa- 
iah says. Christ Himself tells us that “every 
plant, which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up” (Matthew 15:13). 


For further reading: Education, p. 119, par. 1. 


TuInk! Is your life growing into a beautiful, 
useful tree in the Master’s vineyard? 


Pray to bear fruit in good works for Christ. 
THURSDAY 
How to Reach God's Ideal 


Open your Bible to Ephesians 2. 
Through the week we have seen that we are 
to be something special—a peculiar treasure, a 


jewel, part of a lovely temple building, a tree in 
the garden of the Lord. 

How can we reach that ideal that God has 
for us? 


The great plant wizard, Luther Burbank, is 
said to have told someone once that if he had 
done anything, it was to prove that a plant that 
is born to be a weed does not necessarily have to 
remain a weed. In the hands of someone who 
knows and cares, it can become something more 
beautiful and useful. 


Everyone born into this world is born in sin— 
he is naturally sinful—but he does not need to 
be that way always. If he leaves himself in the 
hands of the Creator, he can become something 
special for God. Read verses 7 and 8 and see how 
we came to be “made over” and made to be 
something special in God's sight. 

God’s greatest treasure is His church—the 
people who love Him and try to please and 
serve Him. Our Saviour’s highest ambition is to 
present that church to His Father as something 
perfect and special. Recall or read Ephesians 5: 
27 (memory verse). I want to be part of that 
church, don’t you? 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 12, pars. 1, 2. 


Tuink! Are you willing to be ‘“‘made over” for 
d? 


RESOLVE to give yourself to Him to be the 
best junior that you can be for His sake. 


FRIDAY 


UNSCRAMBLE THESE NAMES Of things to which 
God compares His church: 
CULARIPE SUREETAR 
LEWEJS 
REETS OF NOUSHREGITSSE 
METELP 
CLEASPI PLEEOP 
Review the memory verse. 


One thing that will help us reach God’s ideal is to attend church faithfully every Sabbath. 


H. A. ROBERTS 








“Man of Peace” 


Tamate, 
From page 19 


He opened it, and wide eyes watched 
every movement as the missionary felt 
around inside. The first thing to come out 
was—a box of matches! As with the um- 
brella, Chalmers moved very slowly and 
deliberately. Holding the box high, he 
struck a match. Another near riot followed. 
More matches were struck. Then a brief 
word through the interpreter that this was 
the wise Tamate, the man of peace. “Look, 
he carries no spear, no gun. He is a servant 
of the God of heaven—the God of peace.” 

Then the next act—small mirrors. These 
were passed around, and once more pan- 
demonium broke loose as the mirrors were 
snatched rapidly from hand to hand. And so 
it went on. Beads came out of the bag, to 
be given to all, and there was a large ticking 
clock and a mouth organ. And somewhere 
among all this Chalmers sang a Scottish 
song. It was a star act. The natives shrieked 
and guffawed with laughter, holding their 
sides with merriment. Eventually trading 
was undertaken, and as friendliness grew, 
Chalmers moved around among the natives, 
talking in sign language and giving out 
presents. 

When the time came for the mission 
ship to depart, dozens of canoes came out 
and clustered around her. There were no 
warlike threats now. This was a friendly 
send off. 

“Tell them to get away,” shouted Chal- 
mers to the interpreter boys he had brought 
along from Suau. “We're going to start, and 
they may be hurt.” 

But the warnings of the boys were to no 
avail. Some of the canoes were even hang- 
ing onto the stern, ready to be towed by 
the ship as it moved away. In vain the in- 
terpreters tried to make them understand 
that they were in for trouble if they stayed 
there. At last Chalmers threw up his hands 
in despair. 





“All right,” he said to the captain. “Go 
ahead. I guess it won’t do them too much 
harm!” 

The captain nodded and signaled the 
engineer half-speed ahead. As soon as the 
propeller started to turn, of course, there 
was a tremendous boiling at the stern of 
the ship, and the whirling water sent the 
canoes jostling here and there, and several 
were swamped. One unfortunate canoe, 
with its occupants, was sucked down in the 
undertow, its terrified occupants shouting 
and screaming. But a few seconds later the 
canoe rose up some distance astern with the 
natives’ heads bobbing up one after another 
all around it. They scrambled back into 
their canoe as raucous laughter sounded all 
around them from the natives in the other 
canoes. 


Many times when Chalmers landed he 
had good success like this. But the day came 
when he struck another sour welcome. 

(To be continued) 





A Spider is Smart 
From page 9 


She places a droplet of the glue on a taut 
thread, lifts the thread with her back foot, 
and lets it go. The glue is thus broken up 
into tiny droplets and spread over the 
threads of the web—in just the right places. 

When you consider that the spider has 
eight feet and that she puts each one down 
in a safe place, you will agree that she is 
a very smart lady. 

Our heavenly Father created great won- 
ders, and we may see them if we look about 
us and observe the creatures that live in 
the world with us, sharing the air, water, 


and food. 
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ATTENTION! 


All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 

Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Complete, $99.50 
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MOLLY COTTONTAIL, No. 9- 


By Harry Baerg 
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1. The farm boy tied his snare of twine tight to a 
bent sapling that was held down by a trigger stick 
between two small trees. It was set in a well-traveled 
runway. 2. Meanwhile Molly and her new friend 
were happy in their courtship dance. One would 





leap up into the air, and the other would dart through 
underneath. 3. The two played happily in the moon- 
light, chasing each other gaily as they might have 
done when they were little. Life was good to them. 
How could they know what was about to happen? 

















4. As Molly played tag on the moonlit snow in the 
woods with her friend he leaped into the snare 
that was set between the trees by the farm boy. 
5. The cottontail was jerked up into the air, and 
Molly wondered where he had gone. As she looked 














7. A cottontail rabbit would do very nicely, thought 
the fox, and he chased Molly through the deep snow. 
The rabbit could keep ahead of the fox, for he 
was breaking through occasionally, but she wanted 
to get rid of him and was wondering what she could 
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back she saw him dangling from the end of a sapling 
that was springing up and down. 6. Things were 
never dull for Molly and she did not have much time 
to grieve. A gray fox came prowling through the 
woods one day looking for something for dinner. 


do. 8. Then, just over a bank in front of her, she 
saw a skunk looking for mice. 9. There was not 
much else she could do since the fox was right 
behind her, so with an extra big jump she leaped 
right over the surprised skunk before it could aim. 








